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ROSSETTI'S HOUSE OF LIFE 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti was one of the most mysterious person- 
alities of the nineteenth century. The public has never quite 
understood his strange life. Genial and sympathetic by nature, he 
formed ardent friendships which were later given up or lost without 
apparently adequate cause. He was the acknowledged leader of a 
school of art which gradually won its way into public favor; but he 
came to live a life of melancholy and embittered seclusion apart 
even from those who had been his most devoted followers. The 
apparent reasons were that a few hostile critics led by Robert 
Buchanan had maligned him as the sensual leader of the "Fleshly 
School of Poetry," that his wife had died of an accidental overdose 
of laudanum, and that the use of chloral and alcohol in latter days 
had impaired the strength of his mind. No one, however, has been 
quite satisfied with these explanations. The use of chloral seems 
more a result than a cause. Buchanan's attack, though bitter and 
unjust, was afterward recanted, and, from the first, public apprecia- 
tion far outweighed the hostile criticism. Although the loss of his 
wife was so great a shock that in a passion of grief and tenderness he 
caused to be buried with her a manuscript volume of his poems, 
either, as Hall Caine explains, "because they were written to her and 
for her and must go with her," 1 or, according to William Michael 
Rossetti, out of remorse that "he had been working at them when 

1 T. Hall Caine, My Story (1909), p. 85. 
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66 Frederick M. Tisdel 

she was ill and suffering and he might have been attending her"; 1 
yet, seven years later, for the sake of poetic fame, he allowed the 
body to be exhumed in order that the manuscript might be recovered 
and published, and thus destroyed much of the grace of his great 
renunciation. Could these events have produced the bitterness, 
melancholy, and despair which clouded the poet's life? Was he 
really so "weak, wayward, and uncertain," or has the inner life of the 
poet never been quite understood ? 

Strangely enough, no one has hitherto attempted to throw light 
on the mystery by a critical study of the sonnet sequence The House 
of Life. This work long ago outlived the charge of immorality. 
Even Buchanan, as I have said, went so far as to retract his criticism. 2 
Indeed the sequence as a whole has been adjudged by many the 
best product of late nineteenth-century Romanticism. Still it has 
very generally been considered obscure, and its profound human 
interest as showing the development of the poet's emotional life has 
not been widely recognized. Rossetti himself felt that his sonnets 
were not understood; and he once told Charles Fairfax Murray 
that he was inclined to write and publish some sort of exposition of 
the series, though he never carried out his purpose. 3 Also the poet's 
brother, William Michael Rossetti, having been told repeatedly 
that The House of Life was obscure, wrote a paraphrase in prose, 
which he appended to his book called Dante Gabriel Rossetti as 
Designer and Writer (1888); but this paraphrase attempts little 
beyond clearing up obscurities in the text; it does not connect the 
sonnets with the poet's intellectual and spiritual development. They 
are not arranged chronologically, and no one has taken the trouble 
to establish the various dates of composition, in order to bring them 
into close connection with the poet's life. Such a study ought both 
to throw light on the mystery of the poet's life and also to help clear 
up some of the obscurities of the sonnets. 

The subject-matter has to do with profound emotional experi- 
ences: the birth of human love, its growth, its satisfaction, the 
conflicting power of a new love springing up by the side of the old, 

1 W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Letters and Memoir, I, 225. 
* Ibid., I, 301. 

8 W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, p. 180. 
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the sorrow of parted love, the anguish of loss, regret over unused 
opportunities and unrealized ambitions, doubt, remorse, despair. 
And the experiences must be largely autobiographical. William 
Michael Rossetti says : 

The sonnets are mostly of the kind which we call "occasional"; some 
incident happened, or some emotion was dominant, and the author wrote a 
sonnet regarding it. When a good number had been written, they came to 
form, if considered collectively, a sort of record of his feelings and experiences 
.... he certainly never professed, nor do I consider that he ever wished 
his readers to assume, that all the items had been primarily planned to 
form one connected and indivisible whole. 1 

The poet himself once told W. B. Scott that he hardly ever produced 
a sonnet "except on some basis of special momentary emotion," 2 and 
in speaking to Hall Caine of the sonnet entitled "Without Her," he 
said, "I cannot tell you at what terrible moment it was wrung from 
me." 3 Again in a letter to Hall Caine he said, '"Lost Days' might 
be equally a favorite with me [as 'Known in Vain' and 'Stillborn 
Love'] if I did not remember at what but too opportune juncture it 
was wrung out of me." 4 Moreover, his method of composition is 
explained in the sonnets themselves. 

The Song-throe 

By thine own tears thy song must tears beget 
Singer! Magic mirror thou hast none 
Except thy manifest heart; and save thine own 

Anguish or ardor, else no amulet. 

Cisterned in Pride, verse is a feathery jet 

Of soulless air-flung fountains; nay, more dry 
Than the Dead Sea for throats that thirst and sigh, 

That song o'er which no singer's lids grew wet. 

The Song-god — He the Sun-god — is no slave 
Of thine: thy hunter he, who for thy soul 
Fledges his shaft; to no august control 

Of thy skilled hand his quivering store he gave: 
But if thy lips' loud cry leap to his smart, 
The inspir'd recoil shall pierce thy brother's heart. 

i Ibid., pp. 181-82. 

1 W. B. Scott, Autobiographical Notes, II, 150. 

' T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, p. 221. 

« Ibid., p. 237. 
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The exact chronology of the sonnets is not easily determined. 
William Michael Rossetti in a note in his two-volume edition of 
Rossetti's Poems has set down for us a provisional order, but he gives 
no exact dates and admits that the order must be far from correct. 
He says, " I am far from having a clear idea or definite information 
as to the true date of the sonnets. But I think the reader is entitled 
to some sort of guidance regarding them .... and therefore, 
keeping in view the line of demarcation above referred to, I append 
here a rough suggestion of what may have been their sequence in 
point of date." 1 I have been able to correct the order in many 
particulars and to fix a considerable number of dates. A search 
through published memoirs, letters, and recollections has established 
definitely the dates of about half the number, and most of the others 
may be approximately dated by inference from the various external 
evidences and from the internal evidences found in the public 
editions of 1870 and 1881, in the privately printed edition of 1869, 
and in the sheets added to this private edition before the publication 
of the edition of 1870. The most desirable piece of evidence, i.e., the 
manuscript volume buried in 1862 and recovered from Mrs. Rossetti's 
grave in 1869, seems to have been destroyed. 2 

The following dates have been definitely determined: 

1847. Retro me, Sathana. 3 
1847-48. The Choice (three sonnets). 3 
1848-49. Old and New Art (three sonnets). 4 
1853. Known in Vain. 6 

1853. The Hill Summit. 6 

1854. Lost on Both Sides. 7 

i Rossetti's Works (1886), I, 517. 

2 Arthur O. Benson, Rossetti, p. 55. 

'"The sonnet Retro Me Sathana must belong to 1847, being intended to pair with 
his picture of the same name. The trio of sonnets named The Choice appertain to the 
same year, or perhaps to an early date in 1848." — Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Letters and 
Memoir, ed. W. M. R., I, 107-8. 

•"The second and third — bearing the titles Not as These and The Husbandman — 
were written in 1848; the first, St. Luke the Painter, in 1849." — Ibid., I, 144. 

' "The sonnet Known in Vain was written in January, 1853." — Ibid., I, 167. 

« Included in a letter from Rossetti to William Allingham in August, 1854, with the 
remark, "Here's one I remember writing in great glory on the top of a hill which I reached 
one day, after sunset in Warwickshire last year." — Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to 
William Allingham, p. 45. 

» Included in a letter of July 14, 1854, with the remark, " I'll add my last sonnet made 
two days ago." — Ibid., p. 31. 
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1854. The Birth-bond. 1 

1855. A Dark Day. 2 
1865-68. Body's Beauty. 3 
1865-68. Soul's Beauty. 3 

1868. Willow- wood (four sonnets). 4 

1869. A Superscription. 6 
1869. Autumn Idleness. 6 
1869. Vain Virtues. 7 

1869. Farewell to the Glen. 8 

1871. The Dark Glass. 9 

1871. The Lovers' Walk. 9 

1871. Heart's Haven. 9 

1871. Through Death to Love. 9 

1879. Ardour and Memory. 10 

1880. Introductory Sonnet. 11 
1880. Pride of Youth. 12 

i Included in a letter of August, 1854, with the remark, "Here's a sonnet written 
only two or three days ago." — Ibid., p. 46. 

'Called his last sonnet in a letter of January 23, 1855. — Ibid., p. 102. 

3 "In the spring of 1868 Rossetti had already made an appearance in public print 
as a poet; introducing, into a pamphlet review of pictures of that year, three sonnets 
recently written for paintings of his own — Lady Lilith, Sibylla Palmifera, and Venus 
Verticordia. The two former have since been entitled Body's Beauty and Soul's Beauty." 
— Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Letters and Memoir, I, 270—71. See also Rossetti as Designer 
and Writer, p. 145. "Lilith" was begun in 1864. Miss Alexa Wilding, who sat for 
the "Sibyl," began sitting for Rossetti in 1865. Both pictures were finished by 1868. 

• William Michael Rossetti's diary under date of December 18, 1868, says, "Gabriel 
has just written a series of four sonnets — Willow-wood." — Rossetti Papers, ed. by W.M. R. 
(1903), p. 339. 

•"Gabriel has written another sonnet, A Superscription, has selected 16 sonnets, 
and sent them to the Fortnightly for the March number. He thinks he must have by 
him at least 50 sonnets which he would be willing to publish." — Diary of W. M. R. under 
January 24, 1869, Rossetti Papers, p. 380. 

• W. M. Rossetti, Rossetti Papers, p. 468. 

' "Gabriel has done two new sonnets, Pandora (for his picture now in progress) and 
Vain Virtues." — Diary of W. M. R., March 18, 1869, Rossetti Papers, p. 386. 

» "It was written on the 27th of Sept., 1869, at Penkill Castle and Rossetti left next 
day, never again to revisit the place where in 1868 the rebirth of his poetic powers had 
gradually taken place." — William Sharp, Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1882), p. 429. 

• These sonnets were included in a letter from Dante Gabriel Rossetti to W. B. Scott, 
August 13, 1871. Rossetti says, "I have now 30 new ones in MS. for the House of 
Life since printing last year." — Autobiographical Notes of W. B. Scott, II, 143. 

10 Written "Xmas 1879," as appears from the signature of the facsimile copy in 
Sharp's Dante Gabriel Rossetti, p. 426. 

" Written in February, 1880. See T. Hall Caine, Recollections of Dante Gabriel 
Rossetti, pp. 120-21. 

12 W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, p. 171; Caine, Recol- 
lections of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, pp. 254-55 (published in the Athenaeum, September 3, 
1881). 
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1881. Michelangelo's Kiss. 1 

1881. True Woman (three sonnets). 2 

In the chronological table of the poet's writings appended to 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, W. M. Rossetti sets 
down the following additional dates with question marks. No reasons 
for these dates are given, but the mere remembrance of the brother 
has some value, for, except possibly in the case of the most intimate 
love sonnets, he would naturally learn of them soon after their 
composition. 

1858. Lost Days. 
1860. Inclusiveness. 
1868. Nuptial Sleep. 

1868. The Love-moon. 

1869. Stillborn Love. 
1869. Broken Music. 
1869. The One Hope. 
1869. Newborn Death. 
1871. Love and Hope. 
1871. Cloud and Wind. 
1874. The Heart of the Night. 
1874. Memorial Thresholds. 

Further information comes from the various editions which 
appeared during the poet's lifetime. In the complete edition of 
1881, The House of Life contained 102 sonnets; in the edition of 1870, 
50 sonnets f in the privately printed edition of 1869, 32 sonnets. 

The edition of 1869 is not accessible to me, but W. M. Rossetti 
has kindly furnished me with the following information : 

I enclose a list of the sonnets which appeared in the privately printed 
sheets of 1869, before the recovery of the buried MS. and also of those 
which were added in sheets of the Poems of 1870 before publication of that 
volume. 

1 Written and sent to Christina Rossetti in January, 1881. — W. M. Rossetti, Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, p. 171. See also Family Letters of Christina 
Rossetti, ed. by W. M. R., p. 92. 

1 W. M. Rossetti, Dante Oabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, p. 171: "In writing 
to our mother on 15th September [1881] he spoke of them as written 'quite lately.' " 
See Letters and Memoir, II, 386. 

' Besides six sonnets afterward included: "St. Luke and the Painter," "Lilith," 
'Sibylla Palmifera," "Autumn Idleness," "Farewell to the Glen," "The Monochord." 
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in the privately feinted poems 1869 

Inclusiveness The Kiss 

Known in Vain Nuptial Sleep 

The Landmark Love's Lovers 

A Dark Day Nearest Kindred 

Vain Virtues Winged Hours 

Lost Days The Love-moon 

Retro me, Sathana The Morrow's Message 

Lost on Both Sides Sleepless Dreams 

The Sun's Shame Secret Parting 

Run and Won Parted Love 

Newborn Death (2) Broken Music 

Bridal Birth Death in Love 

Flammifera Willow-wood (4) 

Love-sight A Superscription 

ADDED IN SHEETS PEIOE TO THE PUBLICATION OF 1870 

Supreme Surrender Life in Love 

The Birth-bond Stillborn Love 

The Portrait The Choice (3) 

Passion and Worship Hoarded Joy 

A Day of Love Death Songsters 

Love's Baubles The One Hope 

These lists contain all the titles of the 1870 edition except "The 
Love-letter," "Love's Redemption," "The Hill Summit," "Barren 
Spring," "He and I," "Love-sweetness," and "The Vase of Life." 
They contain three titles which do not appear at all in later edi- 
tions, i.e., "Run and Won," "Flammifera," and "Nearest Kindred." 
Of these "Run and Won" is the same sonnet as "The Vase of 
Life." 1 In an unpublished letter W. M. Rossetti says, " 'Flam, 
mifera' (I am as good as sure) is the same as 'Love's Redemption,' 
and 'Nearest Kindred' as 'The Birth-bond.'" 

Of these forty-five sonnets, twenty have already been dated. 
Can anything be said of the rest except that they were written as 
early as 1869 or 1870? No evidence is available except internal 
evidence which is more or less unsatisfactory. Yet certain proba- 
bilities are worth noting. "The Landmark" probably refers to 

■ W. M. Eossetti, Bibliography of the Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti (1905), p. 15; 
also Fortnightly Review for 1869. 
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Rossetti's resolution in 1853 to give up poetry and devote his entire 
attention to painting. "Death-in-love" seems to express pre- 
monitions of Miss Siddal's death, fears of which first became manifest 
about 1854. The fact that fourteen of these sonnets were added in 
sheets to the edition of 1869 before publication of the 1870 volume 
does not mean that they were written after the 1869 sheets were 
printed. Indeed we know that "The Birth-bond" was written in 
1854 and "The Choice" in 1847-48. The others may have been 
written in 1869 or they may have been in the manuscript volume 
recovered from Mrs. Rossetti's grave between the time of the edition 
of 1869 and the edition of 1870. In the latter case they must have 
been written before 1862, and this is probably true of some of them 
at least. We know that the poet was in the habit of writing sonnets 
between 1853 and 1862. In a letter to William Allingham in 1854, he 
said, " Of short pieces I have seldom or never done anything tolerable, 
except perhaps sonnets," 1 and, "But my sonnets are not generally 
finished till I see them again after forgetting them." 2 Again, in 
another letter of the same year, he writes, " I've referred to my note 
book for the above alteration and therein are various sonnets and 
beginnings of sonnets written at crises of happy inspiration." 3 Not 
many of these sonnets, however, can go back beyond 1853, for the 
poet himself made the following note in the edition of 1869 : " Most 
of these poems [in the 1869 volume] were written between 1847 and 
1853; and are here printed, if not without revision, yet generally 
much in their original state. They are a few among many then 
written, but of the others I have no complete copies. The Sonnets 
and Songs are chiefly more recent work."* 

Individual sonnets cannot, perhaps, be assigned to the early 
period with certainty, but there are considerations which make the 
earlier date probable in the case of certain ones. In the first place, 
some of them are more strikingly sensuous than the others. They 
treat of the immediate joy of triumphant love. They emphasize the 
physical aspects of love. The emotion is not so reflective, not so 
clearly spiritualized, as in the sonnets which we know to have been 

1 Letters of Dante Gabriel Rossetti to William Allingham, p. 30. 

* Ibid., p. 32. » Ibid., p. 45. 

* W. M. Rossetti, Bibliography to the Works of Dante Gabriel Rossetti, p. 16. 
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written after 1870. An illustration will make the point clear. 
Compare for example the following sonnets: 

Love-sweetness 
Sweet dimness of her loosened hair's downfall 

About thy face; her sweet hands round thy head 

In gracious fostering union garlanded; 
Her tremulous smiles; her gracious sweet recall 
Of love; her murmuring sighs memorial; 

Her mouth's culled sweetness by thy kisses shed 

On cheeks and neck and eyelids, and so led 
Back to her mouth which answers there for all: — 

What sweeter than these things, except the thing 
In lacking which all these would lose their sweet: — 
The confident heart's still fervour: the swift beat 

And soft subsidence of the spirit's wing, 

Then when it feels, in cloud-girt wayfaring, 

The breath of kindred plumes against its feet ? 

Mid-baptuee 
Thou lovely and beloved, thou my love; 

Whose kiss seems still the first; whose summoning eyes, 

Even now, as for our love-world's new sunrise, 
Shed very dawn; whose voice, attuned above 
All modulation of the deep-bowered dove, 

Is like a hand laid softly on the soul; 

Whose hand is like a sweet voice to control 
Those worn tired brows it hath the keeping of: — 

What word can answer to thy word — what gaze 
To thine, which now absorbs within its sphere 
My worshiping face, till I am mirrored there 

Light-circled in a heaven of deep-drawn rays ? 

What clasp, what kiss mine inmost heart can prove, 
lovely and beloved, my love ? 

It is true that any sonnet-sequence on the subject of love would 
naturally begin with the physical aspects and develop toward the 
spiritual; and Rossetti, after conceiving the idea of putting his 
sonnets into such a sequence, might very well have added sonnets 
of physical passion to the early part of the series; yet it is significant 
that none of the sonnets added to the early part after the edition of 
1870 emphasizes this aspect. 
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Another consideration lies in the fact that certain sonnets contain 
much of the conventional imagery of the god of Love after the Dante 
manner, a fact most likely to apply in the years between 1853 and 
1862, when Rossetti was particularly interested in the study of 
Dante and was preparing his volume The Early Italian Poets (later 
called Dante and his Circle), published in 1861. To be sure, there 
are many suggestions of Dante in the poet's later work, but not so 
many conventional references to Cupid and the machinery of his 
worship, and scant use of conventional Dantesque poetic conceits 
like "the spirits of the eyes." For example, "Love's Testament," 
"Love-sight," and "Bridal Birth" seem conventionally Dantesque. 

Love's Testament 

thou who at Love's hour ecstatically 
Unto my heart dost evermore present, 
Clothed with his fire, thy heart his testament 1 

Whom I have neared and felt thy breath to be 

The inmost incense of his sanctuary; 

Who without speech hast owned him, and, intent 
Upon his will, thy life with mine hast blent, 

And murmured, "I am thine, thou'rt one with me!" 

O what from thee the grace, to me the prize, 
And what to Love the glory, — when the whole 
Of the deep stair thou treadst to the dim shoal 
And weary water of the place of sighs, 
And there dost work deliverance, as thine eyes 
Draw up my prisoned spirit to thy soul! 

Love-sight 

When do I see thee most, beloved one ? 

When in the light the spirits of mine eyes 

Before thy face, their altar, solemnize 
The worship of that Love through thee made known ? 

Bridal Birth 

As when desire, long darkling, dawns, and first 
The mother looks upon the newborn child, 
Even so my Lady stood at gaze and smiled 

When her soul knew at length the Love it nursed. 

' The italics indicate the most striking Dantesque imagery. 
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Born with her life, creature of poignant thirst 
And exquisite hunger, at her heart Love lay 
Quickening in darkness, till a voice that day 

Cried on him, and the bonds of birth were burst. 

Now, shadowed by his wings, our faces yearn 
Together, as his full-grown feet now range 
The grove, and his warm hands our couch prepare; 

Till to his song our bodiless souls in turn 

Be born his children, when Death's nuptial change 
Leaves for light the halo of his hair. 

In the late sonnets Love is personified, but not so conventionally 
visualized. 

A still further mark of difference lies in the use of nature imagery. 
To be sure, Rossetti was far from being a nature poet. He never 
loved her with the intimate and philosophical sympathy of Words- 
worth. He never saw the beauty of nature as he saw the beauty of 
the human face. Indeed, before 1868, he lived but little outside the 
city and did not come into close contact with nature. However, 
the summers of 1868 and 1869 were spent at Penkill Castle in Ayer- 
shire, and the summer of 1871 at Kelmscott Manor in Oxfordshire. 
At this time he became so alive to the influences of nature that much 
of the imagery of the later group of sonnets is nature imagery. 
Examples are "The Lovers' Walk," "Youth's Spring Tribute," 
"Silent Noon," "Gracious Moonlight," "Farewell to the Glen," 
"Last Fire," "Through Death to Love," and "Love and Hope." 
Sonnets known to be early contain almost no genuine nature imagery. 

It is true that tests like these we have been considering must be 
used with great caution; but I suggest a probability that the follow- 
ing sonnets belong to the period prior to 1862. These sonnets are 
either very sensuous or conventionally Dantesque or both, and they 
contain almost no intimate nature imagery. 

Bridal Birth Supreme Surrender 

Love's Redemption The Portrait 1 

Love-sight The Love-letter 

The Kiss A Day of Love 

Nuptial Sleep Love-sweetness 
Love's Lovers 

' Rossetti made at least three pictures of Mrs. Rossetti during 1860-61. See Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti as Designer and Writer, Chronological Index. 
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Between 1870 and 1881 The House of Life was increased from 
fifty to one hundred and two sonnets. Of the new fifty-two, twenty- 
one have already been dated. To the six set down for 1871, at least 
twenty-four more must be added, for Rossetti, writing to W. B. 
Scott under date of August 13 of this year, says, "I have thirty new 
ones [sonnets] in manuscript for The House of Life since printing 
last year." 1 This leaves only six unaccounted for. 



CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 2 



Retro me, Sathana (90) 1847 
The Choice (71-73) 1848 
Old and New Art (74-76) 1848-49 
Known in Vain (65) 1853 
The Hill Summit (70) 1853 
The Landmark (67) (1853-54) 
Lost on Both Sides (91) 1854 
The Birth-bond (15) 1854 
A Dark Day (68) 1855 
Death-in-love (48) (1854-55) 
Lost Days (86) 1858? 
Inclusiveness (63) 1860? 
The Portrait (10) (1860-61) 
Bridal Birth (2) (Between 1851 and 

1862) 
Love's Testament (3) (Between 

1853 and 1862) 

(Love's Redemption) 
Love-sight (4) (Between 1853 and 

1862) 
The Kiss (6) (Between 1853 and 

1862) 
Nuptial Sleep (Between 1853 and 

1862) 
Love's Lovers (8) (Between 1853 

and 1862) 
Supreme Surrender (7) (Between 

1853 and 1862) 
The Love-letter (1 1) (Between 1853 

and 1862) 



A Day of Love (16) (Between 1853 

and 1862) 
Love-sweetness (21) (Between 1853 

and 1862) 
Body's Beauty (78) (1864-68) 
Soul's Beauty (77) (1864-68) 
The Love-moon (37) 1868 ? 
Willow-wood (49-52) 1868 
Autumn Idleness (69) 1869 
A Superscription (97) 1869 
Vain Virtues (85) 1869 
Farewell to the Glen (84) 1869 
Newborn Death (99-100) 1869? 
The One Hope (101) 1869 ? 
Broken Music (47) 1869? 
Sleepless Dreams (39) (1868-69) 
The Morrow's Message (38) (1868- 

69) 
Secret Parting (45) (1868-69) 
Parted Love (46) (1868-69) 
Winged Hours (25) (1868-69) 
The Vase of Life (95) (1868-69) 
Passion and Worship (9) (1868-70) 
Love's Baubles (23) (1868-70) 
Stillborn Love (55) (1868-70) 
Life-in-love (36) (1868-70) 
Hoarded Joy (82) (1868-70) 
Barren Spring (83) (1868-70) 
The Monochord (79) (1868-70) 
He and I (98) (1868-70) 



1 W. B. Scott, Autobiographical Notes, II, 143. 

2 The dates in parentheses are based upon probabilities only. The dates followed 
by a question mark represent the uncertain remembrance of William Michael Rossetti. 
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Death's Songsters (87) (1868-70) 
The Sun's Shame (92) (1868-70) 
The Dark Glass (34) 1871 
The Lovers' Walk (12) 1871 

The Moonstar (29) 1 
Last Fire (30) 
Her Gifts (31) 
Equal Troth (32) 
Venus Victrix (33) 
The Lamp's Shine (35) 
Gracious Moonlight (20) 
Love Enthroned (1) 
Heart's Hope (5) 
Youth's Antiphony (13) 
Youth's Spring-tribute (14) 
Beauty's Pageant (17) 
Genius in Beauty (18) 
Silent Noon (19) 
Mid-rapture (26) 

The Heart of the Night (66) 1874? 
Memorial Thresholds (81) 1874? 
Ardour and Memory (64) 1879 
Introductory Sonnet 1880 



Heart's Haven (22) 1871 
Through Death to Love (41) 1871 
Love and Hope (43) 1871 ? 
Cloud and Wind (44) 1871 ? 

Heart's Compass (27) 
Soul-light (28) 
Hope Overtaken (42) 
Without Her (53) 
Love's Fatality (54) 
From Dawn to Noon (80) 
Transfigured Life (60) 
Life the Beloved (96) 
Severed Selves (40) 
Hero's Lamp (88) 
The Trees of the Garden (89) 
The Sun's Shame 2 (93) 
The Song-throe (61) 
The Soul's Sphere (62) 
Love's Last Gift (59) x 

Pride of Youth (24) 1880 
Michelangelo's Kiss (94) 1881 
True Woman (56-58) 1881 



If this suggested chronology is approximately correct, the known 
facts of the poet's life ought to give some clue to the interpretation 
of the sonnets written at a particular period, and the sonnets in turn 
ought to throw light on the inner and more profound emotional 
experiences of the poet. Let us consider this relationship a little in 
detail. 

"Old and New Art," three sonnets written in 1848-49, and "The 
Choice," three sonnets written in 1848, belong to the beginning of 
Rossetti's career, when he was the acknowledged leader of the 
so-called Pre-Raphaelite Movement, a revolt against conventionalities 
in painting, a renaissance in poetry of the mediaeval spirit of wonder. 
Much has been written of the aims and ideas of this school, but I 
doubt if a better statement of the principles can be found within the 
same compass than the sonnets on "Old and New Art." Art shall 

1 At least twenty-four of these undated sonnets belong to 1871. 
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again be the handmaid of religion. The true painter and the true 
poet are not as those "for whom only rhyme wins fame as poets, 
only paint as painters." Their eyes 

see on and far 
Into the lights of the great Past, new lit 
Fair for the Future's track. 

God sent the great artists of the past into his vineyard; they bore 
the worst burden of the heat and the dry thirst; and none such as 
these were have since been found to do their work like them. Yet 

because of this 

Stand not ye idle in the market place. 

Which of you knoweth he is not that last 

Who may be first by faith and will ? Yea his 
The hand which after the appointed days 
And hours shall give a Future to their Past. 

The three sonnets entitled "The Choice" begin in turn: 

"Eat thou and drink; tomorrow thou shalt die." 
"Watch thou and fear; tomorrow thou shalt die." 
"Think thou and act; tomorrow thou shalt die." 

They explain remarkably well the three characteristics which dis- 
tinguished Rossetti in this early period : a sensuous love of beauty, a 
reverence for religious mysticism, and a belief that man has not yet 
achieved his high destiny. Taken together with the sonnets on 
" Old and New Art," they give a fairly adequate and intimate picture 
of Rossetti at the beginning of his career. 

The early fifties were years of struggle. His pictures were not 
appreciated; it seemed impossible to live by his art. Even the 
famous "Annunciation," now in the Tate Gallery of London, 
remained long upon his hands unsold — "a blessed white daub," as 
he himself called it. He began now to realize his technical limi- 
tations. He had revolted against the routine of the drawing school; 
he had avoided the tedious training of the life school; he had painted 
with protest and disgust the "pickle jars" which Ford Madox Brown 
put before him; he had insisted on beginning with a real picture in 
the studio of Holman Hunt. Technical difficulties now balked the 
adequate expression of his genius. He was distracted, too, by the 
double interest of painting and poetry. He found himself writing 
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verse when he felt that he ought to be struggling with his painting, 
and yet neither art was able to put money in his purse. 

This state of mind is reflected in the sonnets of that period. In 
"Known in Vain" (1853) he bewails the time 

When Work and Will awake too late, to gaze 

After their life sailed by, and hold their breath. 

Ah ! who shall dare to search through what sad maze 

Thenceforth their incommunicable ways 
Follow the desultory feet of death ? 

"Lost on Both Sides" (1854) tells that "as when two men have 
loved a woman well" and both have lost her, 

So separate hopes, which in a soul had wooed 

The one same Peace, strove with each other long, 
And Peace before their faces perished since; 
So through that soul in restless brotherhood, 
They roam together now, and wind among 
Its by-streets, knocking at the dusty inns. 

But the most poignant expression is in "Lost Days" (1858?), which 
must be quoted entire. 

The lost days of my life until today, 

What were they, could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be ears of wheat 

Sown once for food, but trodden into clay ? 

Or golden coins squandered and still to pay ? 
Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 
Or such spilt water as in dreams must cheat 

The undying throats of Hell, athirst alway ? 

I do not see them here; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath, 
"I am thyself — what hast thou done to me ?" 
"And I — and I — thyself," (lo! each one saith.) 
"And thou thyself to all eternity." 

But there were still more important experiences during these 
years. In 1850 Rossetti met Miss Siddal, and they were engaged, 
perhaps as early as 1851, to be married. The first years of their 
association were joyful; for he was an ardent, devoted lover; they 
were much together reading and painting; and her nature expanded 
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and blossomed under his influence. Their marriage, however, was 
delayed until 1860 partly on account of straitened finances, partly 
on account of Miss Siddal's failing health, partly perhaps on 
account of a new and disturbing element which entered into Rossetti's 
experience about 1857 and which we shall presently consider. Their 
married life was not altogether happy, and it ended, after a brief 
two years, in Mrs. Rossetti's pathetic death. Love was for them a 
mingled romance and tragedy. 

The love sonnets reflect very clearly the peculiarities of Rossetti's 
emotional life at this period. He was emphatically a painter with 
the painter's habit of visualizing emotion. It was natural for him 
to confuse spiritual and concrete beauty, to emphasize the physical 
aspect of love, to think of the spiritual as an accident of the physical. 
Buchanan's criticism is easily understood. It was unjust and was 
afterward retracted, but it was not wholly without excuse. Rossetti's 
mind was not sensual; but it was distinctly sensuous and that too 
with an Italian sensuousness which might well seem indelicate to the 
characteristic English reserve. " Nuptial Sleep " was very judiciously 
omitted from the later editions. "Supreme Surrender," which was 
retained, is perhaps over-voluptuous. Still there was from the 
beginning a spirituality that lifted his work above mere animalism. 
The octave of "Love-sweetness" is exceedingly sensuous, but the 
fine image of the sestet lifts the sonnet above the merely sensual. 

For six or seven years after the death of his wife, Rossetti devoted 
himself assiduously to painting, writing scarcely a line of poetry 
except a few sonnets for pictures; but, in 1868, when trouble with 
his eyes forced him for a time to give up painting, he went into the 
country, and through the persuasions of friends, he entered upon his 
second period of poetic production. Between 1868 and 1871 nearly 
half of the sonnets of The House of Life were written. 

By this time his experience had been idealized by reflection. To 
be sure, this was no Wordsworthian case of "emotion recollected in 
tranquility," rather of passion recollected in anguish, love shackled 
with vain longing and despair. Sorrow had deepened, remorse had 
darkened, the poet's emotional life. Yet the passion had been 
chastened by reflection, nay it had been transformed into a more 
idealized, more spiritual love. Nothing could quite change the 
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poet's sensuous nature, yet the emphasis had been shifted from the 
physical to the spiritual, and the imaginative texture of the emotion 
had become closer and more delicate. The sonnet "Mid-rapture," 
already quoted, exemplifies this. "Heart's Compass" (1871) is 
another typical example: 

Sometimes thou seem'st not as thyself alone, 

But as the meaning of all things that are; 

A breathless wonder, shadowing forth afar 
Some heavenly solstice hushed and halcyon ; 
Whose unstirred lips are music's visible tone; 

Whose eyes the sun-gate of the soul unbar, 

Being of its furthest fires oracular; — 
The evident heart of all life sown and mown. 

Even such is love; and is not thy name Love? 
Yea, by thy hand the Love-god rends apart 
All gathering clouds of Night's ambiguous art; 

Flings them far down, and sets thine eyes above; 

And simply, as some gage of flower or glove, 

Stakes with a smile the world against thy heart. 

The later sonnets, however, are prevailingly melancholy. They 
tell of regret, disappointment, doubt, despair, the anguish of a 
broken, remorseful life, the cry of a spirit that has suffered deeply 
and not found solace. Here is a sonnet of which Rossetti said to 
Hall Caine, "I cannot tell you at what terrible moment it was 

wrung from me": 

Without Her 

What of her glass without her ? the blank gray 

There where the pool is blind of the moon's face. 

Her dress without her ? The tossed empty space 
Of cloud-rack whence the moon has passed away. 
Her paths without her ? Day's appointed sway 

Usurped by desolate night. Her pillowed place 

Without her? Tears, ah me! for love's good grace, 
And cold forgetfulness of night or day. 
What of the heart without her ? Nay, poor heart, 

Of thee what word remains ere speech be still ? 

A wayfarer by barren ways and chill, 
Steep ways and weary, without her thou art, 
Where the long cloud, the long wood's counterpart, 

Sheds double darkness up the laboring hill. 
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Even night brings no solace, only sleepless anguish : 

lonely night art thou not known to me 
A thicket hung with masks of mockery 
And watered with the wasteful warmth of tears. 

But this is not all. These sonnets tell of more than the common 
sorrow of bereavement; they suggest a more complicated spiritual 
tragedy. They tell of a new love by the side of the old and of the 
inner conflict between the old love and the new. This conflict of 
loves is the subject of "The Love-moon": 

When that dead face, bowered in the furthest years, 

Which once was all the life years held for thee, 

Can now scarce bid the tides of memory 
Cast on thy soul a little spray of tears, 
How canst thou gaze into these eyes of hers 

Whom now thy heart delights in, and not see 

Within each orb Love's philtred euphrasy 
Make them of buried troth remembrancers ? 
Nay, pitiful Love, nay, loving Pity! Well 

Thou knowest that in these twain I have confessed 
Two very voices of the summoning bell. 

Nay, Master, shall not Death make manifest 
In these the culminating changes which approve 
The love-moon that must light my soul to love ? 

"Stillborn Love" tells of the despair of this new unsatisfied love: 

The hour which might have been yet might not be, 
Which man's and woman's heart conceived and bore 
Yet whereof life was barren, on what shore 

Bides it the breaking of Time's weary sea ? 

Bondchild of all consummate joys set free, 

It somewhere sighs and serves, and mute before 
The house of Love, hears through the echoing door 

His hours elect in choral consonancy. 

But lo ! what wedded souls now hand in hand 

Together tread at last the immortal strand 

With eyes where burning memory lights love home ? 

Lo ! how the little outcast hour has turned 

And leaped to them and in their faces yearned : 
"I am thy child: O parents, ye have come!" 

"Love's Fatality" and "Life-in-love" may, perhaps, point to the 
same experience. 
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It is true that of these sonnets having to do with a new love 
"The Love-moon" and " Lif e-in-Iove " have some general similarities 
to two sonnets in Dante's Vita Nuova. 1 Dante tells how the new 
feeling for the lady of compassion threatens to dim the loving memory 
of his blessed lady Beatrice, and in two sonnets chides the eyes and 
chides the heart for yielding to the new love. But the Rossetti 
sonnets are like Dante's only in the general conception, not in 
detailed workmanship. They may owe something to Dante, yet 
there is reason to believe that they are not mere literary exercises, 
but represent a real experience of the poet, the tragedy of conflicting 
loves. Lady Burne-Jones, in speaking of her first meeting with the 
Rossettis in 1860, said, "I then received an impression which never 
wore away, of romance and tragedy between her and her husband." 2 
And Holman Hunt has referred to an experience of Rossetti with an- 
other woman than Miss Siddal about 1857. 3 But these are only vague 
references. Hall Caine is more specific. In speaking of the change 
which came into the poet's life in the late fifties, when he became 
intimate with Burne-Jones, Swinburne, and the Morrises, he says : 

What effect these new friendships, any or all of them, may have had 
on the relation in which he still stood to Miss Siddal, it would perhaps be 
hard to say, but I think that evidences are not wanting in the poems written 
about this period of a new disturbing element, a painful and even tragic 
awakening, a sense of great passion coming too late, and above all a struggle 
between love and duty which augured less than well for the happiness of the 
marriage that was to come. 4 

He tells further that in the long journey in 1881 when he was 

bringing Rossetti home from Cumberland to London, as both 

thought to die, the poet revealed to him the secret of his life. Mr. 

Caine does not quote the poet's words, but says that if he were to 

reconstruct his character from the conversation of that night — 

it would be the figure of a man who, after engaging himself to one woman 
in all honor and good faith, had fallen in love with another and then gone 
on to marry the first out of a mistaken sense of loyalty and a fear of giving 
pain instead of stopping, as he must have done if his will had been stronger 
and his heart sterner, at the door of the church itself. It would be the figure 
of a man who realized that the good woman he had married was reading his 
secret in spite of his efforts to conceal it, and thereby losing all joy and 

i D. G. Rossetti, Collected Works, I, 88, 90. 

1 Georgiana Burne-Jones, Memorials of Edward Burne-Jones, I, 208. 
» W. M. Rossetti, Dante Gabriel Rossetti: Letters and Memoir, p. 201. 
<T. Hall Caine, My Story (1909), pp. 81-82. 
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interest in life. It would be the figure of a man who, coming home late at 
night to find his wife dying, probably by her own hand, was overwhelmed by 
remorse, not perhaps for any unkindness, any want of attention, still less 
any act of infidelity on his part, but for the far deeper wrong of failure of 
affection for the one being to whom affection was most due. 1 

These sonnets, then, rightly understood, take on a profound 

human interest and make more clear and intelligible the poet's 

melancholy and desolation and despair. We see him no longer as 

simply weak, wayward, uncertain, performing a supreme act of 

renunciation for love of his wife, dead by accident, then repenting 

of his action and undoing it; and afterward isolating himself from 

life and intimate friends and giving himself up to the influence of a 

drug, because, forsooth, a rival poet had been jealous of his success. 

We see him rather a pathetic, even a tragic, figure speaking to us 

out of the depths of real suffering and remorse. The sonnets are a 

genuine expression of romance and tragedy, of joy and sorrow and 

futility, in an essentially noble life gifted above most, but with 

common human frailty. Rossetti never quite reached spiritual 

heights of serenity and peace. He saw no beatific vision. The 

House of Life does not solve any great intellectual problem; it does 

not show the triumph of religious faith ; but its appeal to the human 

heart is poignant and sincere, and it shows that the poet's life was 

not utterly futile and morbid. He did gradually purify and idealize 

his emotional life. There is even a note of resignation at the last 

in sonnets like "The Heart of the Night," written in 1874: 

From child to youth; from youth to arduous man; 

From lethargy to fever of the heart; 

From faithful life to dream-dowered days apart; 
From trust to doubt; from doubt to brink of ban; — 
Thus much of change in one swift cycle ran 

Till now. Alas, the soul! how soon must she 

Accept her primal immortality, 
The flesh resume its dust whence it began ? 
O Lord of work and peace! Lord of life! 

O Lord, the awful Lord of will! though late 

Even yet renew this soul with duteous breath; 
That when the peace is garnered in from strife, 

The work retrieved, the will regenerate, 

This soul may see thy face, O Lord of death! 

Frederick M. Tisdel 
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